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HY don’t you make the following promises to yourself during the 
coming year; also believe the following statements: 


(1) That you will attend as many meetings as possible and make 
some sacrifice to participate in the work of your local union during the 
coming year, 


(2) That you will pay your dues the first week of each month, or, 
better still, you will try and pay your dues a month or two in advance, 


(3) That you will watch carefully inside and outside of your meetings ~ 
for those characters who are plausible speakers and who are spreading the 
poison of discontent and distrust in the organization, 


(4) That you will fully understand that without the union you would 
be working long hours at small pay, as those that went before you had to 
work and suffer, long hours for a starvation wage, 


-(5) That the days of prosperity can be turned into days of sadness 
and distress without a faithful watching of the affairs of your union, the 
same as now exists in other countries in Europe where at one time union 
men were free and had strong organizations, now totally destroyed, 


(6) That you will realize every night on your return home that it is 
not your duty to tell your troubles to your wife and family. For instanée, if 
you made some mistake during the day and received a serious call-down, 
don’t worry the folks at home during the coming year. Remember they, 
too, have their troubles. 


(7) That you will say a cheerful word to those who are in distress or 
out of employment, and that you will help, even if it is only a dime, to relieve 
someone in need. The kind at heart experience the blessings of consolation 
and peace and are rewarded when they least expect it. 


(8). That you will try and bring in the member who has fallen away; 
that you will read and keep informed on political life; that you will realize 
that in our country under our government the workers have a larger 
amount of freedom than in any other country, even with the imperfections 
of our government, 


(9) That you cannot play a double game in anything, and, above all, 
you cannot be untrue to the pledges and obligations you have taken as a 
union man, 


(10) That you must understand and believe faithfully that unless we 
stick together and respect each other’s rights, as we have promised to do in 
our union, we will be destroyed, 


(11) That you must during this coming year build up confidence in 
our union and eliminate hatreds and jealousies. 


There is not one of the above pledges that you cannot make, and at the 
end of the year if you have observed them I promise that you will be a 
better man. 
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Oregon Idle May Lose Unem- 
ployment Benefits Under 
New Anti-Labor Law 

Washington, D. C.—Strong proba- 
bility that the Social Security Board 


will disapprove the new Oregon un- 
employment compensation law, as 


amended by an initiative petition ap- 
proved by the voters on November 8, 
thereby forcing employers to pay al- 
most double their present pay roll 
taxes and jeopardizing compensation 


for the jobless, was visioned here with 
the announcement by the Social Secu- 
rity Board that a conference had been 
called to meet here on December 19 
to determine, with Governor Charles 
H. Martin and his aides, whether the 
Oregon statute, which anti-labor em- 
ployers hookwinked the voters into 
adopting, conforms with the provi- 
sions of the Social Security Act. 

Board officials stated that the Ore- 
gon amendment to the present state 
law, which limits picketing and makes 
strikes for union recognition illegal, 
was apparently in direct conflict with 
the Federal Act, compliance with the 
provisions of which are mandatory 
for participation by the states in the 
unemployment compensation fund col- 
lected under authority of Federal stat- 
ute by a tax on pay rolls. 

The statement by the Social Secu- 
rity Board said: 

The Social Security Board notified 
Governor Charles H. Martin, of Ore- 
gon, that it would hold a hearing in 
Washington, D. C., on December 19, to 
determine whether the Oregon un- 
employment compensation law, as 
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amended by an initiative petition ap- 
proved by voters on November 8, now 
conforms with provisions of the So- 
cial Security Act. 

Oscar M. Powell, Executive Direc- 
tor of the Board, explained that offi- 
cials of the Oregon agency and officials 
of the Social Security Board have had 
this matter under discussion since the 
adoption of the initiative petition, and 
further conferences will be held in an 
attempt to arrive at a solution which 
will work no hardship on the people of 
Oregon. 

A resolution adopted by the Board 
calling the formal hearing states that 
the Social Security Act provides: 

“On December 31 in each taxable 
year the Board shall certify to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury each State 
whose law it has previously approved, 
except that it shall not certify any 
State which, after reasonable notice 
and opportunity for hearing to the 
State agency, the Board finds has 
changed its law so that it no longer 
contains the provisions specified in 
subsection (a) or has with respect to 
such taxable year failed to comply sub- 
stantially with any such provision.” 

Subsection (a) of title IX stipulates, 
in part, that the Board may not certify 
as approved a State law which denies 
unemployment benefits to any other- 
wise eligible employee for refusing to 
work under any of the following con- 
ditions: 

“If the position offered is vacant 
due directly to a strike, lockout, or 
other labor dispute; 

“If the wages, hours, or other condi- 
tions of the work offered are substan- 
tially less favorable to the individual 
than those prevailing for similar work 
in the locality ; 

“If as a condition of being employed 
the individual would be required to 
join a company union or to resign 
from or refrain from joining any bona 
fide labor organization.” 

The resolution further sets out that 
the amendment to the Oregon law pro- 
vides that: 


“ ‘Whenever in any statute or other 
law of this State the term “labor dis- 
pute” is used, such term is hereby de- 
fined for all purposes to mean and in- 
clude only an actual bona fide contro- 
versy in which the disputants stand in 
proximate relation of employer and 
the majority of his or its employees 
and which directly concerns matters 
directly pertaining to wages, hours, or 
working conditions of the employees 
of the particular employer directly 
involved in such controversy. Dis- 
putes between organizations or groups 
of employees as to which shall act for 
the employees in dealing with the em- 
ployer shall not be classed:as labor dis- 
putes, and the refusal of an employer 
to deal with either party to any such 
jurisdictional controversy shall not 
operate to make the dispute a labor 
dispute within the meaning of this 
act.” 

The Oregon unemployment compen- 
sation law was enacted on November 
15, 1935, covering workers in 225,000 
jobs. Its unemployment compensation 
benefit paying program started in 
January, 1938. A total of $5,542,647 
in benefits had been paid out through 
November, 1938, to 169,233 initial 
claimants. 





American Workers, Beware! 


The present far-reaching disturb- 
ance in France should give food for 
thought to all American workers. The 
General Confederation of Labor’s call 
for a one-day general strike in oppo- 
sition to Premier Daladier’s decrees, 
which, among other things, aimed to 
suspend the forty-hour week for work- 
ers in industry, was met with a chal- 
lenge by the premier that he would 
employ measures to have the govern- 
ment take over all affected industries. 

Such action on the part of the pre- 
mier, who undertook mobilization of 
all railroad and public service work- 
ers, sending them to work as soldiers 
instead of as paid employees in order 
to keep the railroads and service in- 
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dustries running, is possible under 
France’s industrial mobilization law. 
The procedure has been employed 
twice before, in 1910 and 1920. 

Under the French mobilization law, 
all mobilized workers who refused to 
tend their jobs would be tried for de- 
sertion or insubordination by military 
courts. As soldiers, they would be sub- 
ject to long prison terms if found 
guilty of such offenses. Those who did 
not refuse would be receiving soldiers’ 
pay and breaking their own strike. 

Such a fate awaits American work- 
ers if the notorious industrial mobili- 
zation plan of the War Department, 
which has been drafted carefully and 
scrupulously over a period of years, is 
permitted to go through Congress. 
Providing for a draft of man power 
between the ages of 18 and 31, the 
plan would regiment labor and would 
set up controls over the entire country 
tantamount to a military dictatorship. 
Several attempts to enact sections of 
the plan through the Hill-Sheppard 
and May bills have met with defeat, 
but there is no assurance that they 
will not be reintroduced in Congress 
next year. Should that be tried the 
recent happenings in France stand out 
as a warning to American workers 
that they must fight against any at- 
tempt to legislate mobilization plans 
in peace time. Adoption by Congress 
of the War Department’s industrial 
mobilization plan, in whatever form it 
may take, will be vigorously opposed. 
—Labor Clarion. 





The Union Label Tells 


The wage-hour act does not require 
goods to be given a label showing that 
they have been made in accordance 
with this law. Most people knew this 
already, but a statement from the 
office of the administrator of the act 
should remove all doubts. And this 
statement certifies once again to the 
service which the union label trades 
are rendering to the cause of decent 
wages and working conditions. 


Goods bearing a union label do not 
need another label that they are made 
in compliance with the wage-hour act. 
The union label proves that, and more. 
Unions, where they had the power, an- 
ticipated the law, and went beyond it 
years ago. 





Security Council Seeks Wider 
Pension Coverage 


Washinngton, D. C.—A number of 
amendments to the Social Security 
Act extending its benefits to a much 
larger number of persons are reported 
by well-informed observers to have 
been approved by the Social Security 
Advisory Council for reference to the 
Senate Finance Committee within a 
few days. 

The Council’s recommendations, it 
was said, include extending the old- 
age insurance provisions of the Act 
immediately to 2,600,000 employees 
of the maritime industry, banks, char- 
itable and religious institutions and 
eventually to 6,000,000 farm and do- 
mestic laborers. 

Another proposal accepts responsi- 
bility for the economic welfare of 
wives and children of workers covered 
by the Social Security Act. Under 
this principle when a worker dies be- 
fore reaching 65, when he would begin 
drawing insurance benefits, the bene- 
fits would go to his widow along with 
additional allowances for her children. 

Still another proposal would set up 
allowances for the wives of living 
beneficiaries over 65, to assure aged 
couples income enough for their sup- 
port. In case aged couples also had de- 
pendent children, such as invalid sons 
or daughters, provision would be made 
for them. 

The Social Security Advisory Coun- 
cil is composed of representatives of 
employees, employers and the public. 
It has worked on recommendations to 
Congress and the President for liberal- 
izing the Social Security Act during 
the session of Congress which con- 
venes the first week in January, 1939. 
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21,300,000 Received Relief in 
September 


Washington, D. C.—American busi- 
ness is said to be striding rapidly 
along the recovery highway, but the 
results do not appear to reach the suf- 
fering millions who are denied the 
right to work for their living at rea- 
sonable wages. 

This tragic fact is revealed in all its 
rawness 1n the report of the Social Se- 
curity Board, which estimated that 
6,600,000 households, comprising ap- 
proximately 21,300,000 persons, re- 
ceived public aid amounting to $265,- 
698,000 in September from Federal, 
State and local funds. 

The board summarized its reports 
on public aid received by needy per- 
sons throughout the nation, excepting 
transient aid, as follows: 

“Public assistance to needy aged, 
needy blind and dependent children 
from Federal State and local funds 
under the Social Security Act, and 
other special types of public assist- 
ance, $43,316,000. 

“Earnings of persons, certified as in 
need of relief, employed on work proj- 
ects of (A) the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, $158,200,000; (B) the 
National Youth Administration, $3,- 
730,000, and (C) other Federal agen- 
cies, $5,025,000. 

“Earnings of persons enrolled in the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, $18,- 
767,000. 

“Subsistence grants under the Farm 
Security Administration, $1,212,000. 

“General relief in cash and in kind, 
by states and localities, $45,448,000.” 
—News Letter. 





WPA Makes 1,500,000 Toys For 
Christmas 


Washington, D. C. (AFLWNS).— 
The Works Progress Administration 
announced that thousands of poor 
children would receive toys and other 
Christmas gifts this year through the 
activities of WPA employees, 50,000 


of whom have been employed for many 
months making toys and similar ar- 
ticles to shed a little of the Christmas 
spirit in homes where the parents are 
not able to provide presents for their 
children. 

It was stated that approximately 
1,500,000 toys have been made in hun- 
dreds of WPA workshops throughout 
the United States with the co-opera- 
tion of local governmental or welfare 
agencies and civic groups which pro- 
vided workrooms and the few mate- 
rials needed. Many of the dolls and 
other toys transformed by the WPA 
into new toys were the discarded play- 
things of children whose parents are 
in the higher income groups and able 
to buy new presents for their children. 





Millions of American Women 
Work for Wages 


According to the latest available na- 
tion-wide figures, published in the 
Commentator Magazine, 10,750,000 
American women work outside their 
homes in more than 84 different occu- 
pations and in all but one of the indus- 
try groups—forestry and fishing. 

Clerical and professional workers 
account for four-fifths of the total, 
with clerical workers slightly ex- 
ceeding in number the professional 
workers. 

A breakdown of the figures shows 
that 10 per cent of the women workers 
are clerks and bookkeepers, 11 per cent 
auditors, 12.5 per cent professional 
workers, 20 per cent secretaries and 
stenographers, 25 per cent teachers, 
and 5.5 per cent executive managers. 

With regard to dependents, over 
5,000,000 of the 10,750,000 are respon- 
sible for the support, wholly or in part, 
of others than themselves. Forty-eight 
per cent support only themselves, 18 
per cent are the sole support of the 
household, 13 per cent partially sup- 
port the home, 18 per cent have out- 
side dependents, and three per cent are 
supported by the household.—News 
Letter. 
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A Few Samples of Progress 


A gathering of scientists has just 
told us that not only is the 200-inch 
telescope now being mounted twice as 
large as any known before, but that 
photography has improved so fast 
that the new instrument will give 
nearly four times the information it 
would have given a dozen years ago. 
Which gives us some sort of measure 
of progress in matters which affect us 
a lot more closely. 

Silk without any silkworm is a fact, 
and several million dollars are going 
into a factory for this new cloth. How 
will this affect the silk raisers of Japan 
and the cotton raisers of our own 
South? 

We still talk about the “age of iron,” 
but we’ve passed it. We are in the age 
of alloys. The steel we now make has 
one or more of half a dozen substances 
in it—tin, manganese, tungsten, chro- 
mium, vanadium, nickel. Take away 
some of these metals, and half our ma- 
chine shops would need remodeling. 

The first mechanical flight, thirty- 
five years ago last December 17, car- 
ried one of the Wright brothers a little 
over 1,000 feet. A flying boat has been 
launched but not put in service as yet 
which will carry useful loads of more 
than 30,000 pounds for a good deal 
more than 1,000 miles. 

These are just samples. Man’s 
power over nature is vaster than ever 
before, and growing constantly. Will 
that power be used for the good of all 
mankind, or in the holocaust of war? 





Women in Virginia Working 
Long Hours 


Richmond, Va.—Thomas B. Morton, 
State Labor Commissioner, issued a 
warning to employers, especially ap- 
plicable during the Christmas rush 
season, that Virginia law sets a maxi- 
mum of 48 hours per week and a nine- 
hour days for women workers while 
the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act 
sets up the 44-hour week for workers 


employed in interstate industries. 
Women may be worked additional 
hours if they are paid at the rate of 
timeand a half for overtime. The State 
law exempts women in florist shops 
for a three-day period immediately 
preceding Christmas Day. 

Mr. Morton said the State Labor De- 
partment would closely check employ- 
ers covered by the Virginia law during 
the holiday rush and prosecute all vio- 
lations of the State statute. 





New Wrinkle in Transport 


A new truck designed for construc- 
tion work in muddy, reed-covered 
marshes, is called a “marsh buggy.” 
The “buggy” has been converted from 
a regular Ford truck and equipped 
with giant tires. It is said to be able to 
paddle across a swamp that would 
stop boats and men. 





Hats for Soldiers Carry 
Union Label 


Washington, D. C.—Whether his- 
tory is to decree war or peace for the 
United States, nobody knows—but 
whatever happens, thousands of pri- 
vates in the United States Army will 
do their duty under hats that carry 
the Union Label behind the sweat- 
band. 

This important news was received 
here by the Union Label Trades De- 
partment of the American Federation 
of Labor from Norwalk, Connecticut, 
where the American Hat Company has 
just received another Government 
order for 25,000 army lids. The com- 
pany has a signed contract with the 
United Hatters, Cap and Millinery 
Workers’ International Union. 

When the order for 25,000 has been 
completed that will make 55,000 Union 
Label Army hats according to Hugh 
J. Glover, organizer for the Hatters’ 
Union. 
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EDITORIAL | 


(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 








Ons of the saddest occurrences that I have experienced in the long time I 
have been General President ig the news which I have just received that 
Frank (Pearlie) Hammer, business agent of the Truck Drivers’ Local and 
prominent in the Joint Council in Cincinnati, was burned to death in his 
home a few days ago. We have called him “Pearlie” because he was a 
genuine trade unionist and, although of medium size, had courage which 
could not be excelled anywhere or by anyone. In addition, he was loyal from 
the top of his head to the soles of his feet; loyal to his friends; loyal to the 
International Union, and he lost his life through loyalty to his family. 

A strange coincidence in this case was that his wife some few years 
ago also was burned to death from gasoline with which she was cleaning 
around her kitchen stove. She left him with eleven children whom he has 
held together. Ten of them were living with him in his home the night of 
his death. The other one, a girl, is married. Although his wife died several 
years ago, he never remarried, but stayed with his children, working day 
and night, and taking care of them. 

It seems that during the night a fire started in his humble home and 
waking up in his pajamas he rushed to save his children. He succeeded in 
getting them out, but two or three of them were severely burned. He 
returned to save something else and was either overcome by smoke, or fell, 
or some timber must have struck him and he was burned beyond description. 

Talk about hard luck! We who have our health and have never had 
such an experience as this must be weak-kneed or ungrateful to complain 
when we consider what this honest, hard-working father suffered who did 
everything for his home and children and now his children are without a 
father or mother. 

Certainly it is difficult to understand life. There is nothing we can 
say in addition to the above except to assure you that Brother Farrell, Gen- 
eral Organizer, and the organization of Teamsters in Cincinnati, which has 
helped to take care of Frank Hammer and his children, will not forget them 
now or in the near future. The suffering of this family and the uncertainty 
of life are difficult to understand and explain. We believe that a just God 
will reward Frank Hammer and protect his little children. 
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1 HERE is a great field today for brainy, able men within the Labor Move- 
ment. The old days in which the representative of a union used loud, rough, 
insulting language, are a thing of the past. Men of education and brains have 
a field in the Labor Movement unsurpassed in any other state of life. The 
legal profession is an overcrowded one, so much so that it is pitiful to see 
young lawyers with splendid educations starving to death and unable to pay 
their office rent. The same is true of the medical profession. A few years 
ago a college graduate would not accept a position as a school teacher. In 
every large city of the country and in many of our rural districts men and 
women with college degrees are seeking and begging and endeavoring to 
acquire a position as school teachers, in many instances where low wages 
are paid. What then is the high school graduate at the age of seventeen or 
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eighteen, or the college graduate at the age of twenty-two, going to turn to 
now or in the immediate future? Certainly they want to live and pay their 
way through life, and what employment will they take up? Pride is becom- 
ing a thing of the past, and one cannot live on pride. There was a time, of 
course, when college graduates were scarce and few, and only the rich could 
send their sons and daughters to college, and when they came out of 
college they were usually placed in the employment controlled or influenced 
by their fathers. That time is past and gone. Then again, in the old days 
the wages paid in the trades and crafts and in ordinary employments such 
as ours, were low, and the hours were long. Today in our own trade and 
calling, first it requires a man of skill and agility, able to make up his mind 
on his truck as to what he should do in the splitting of a second. Today the 
truck drivers and helpers work almost universally an eight-hour day and 
receive an average wage throughout the nation of over thirty-five dollars a 
week. In many instances our wages run as high as a dollar an hour and 
we usually have steady employment. I talked to a high class physician the 
other day and he advised me if he could take forty-five dollars a week home 
every Saturday, after he had paid the bills incurred in his office, he would be 
a happy man. And this man gave all of his life until he was twenty-six years 
old in preparing himself for his profession. First he went to high school, 
graduated from there at seventeen; next he went to college for four years, 
was then twenty-one; next he spent three years in medical school, where 
the rules now require four years in many instances; and next he gave two 
years to the hospitals in intern work; and when he came out to practice 
for himself it was two weeks before he earned three dollars. As stated 
above, the other professions are even worse than the medical profession. 
On the other hand, we have a young man coming out of college at twenty- 
one years of age and starting to drive a truck if he can get a job. He first 
gets on a light truck, then he is promoted until he has perhaps a five or 
ten ton truck. He is able, intelligent, sober, careful and reasonably healthy. 
He becomes a member of the union at once. He attends its meetings; he is 
elected to some minor office; he is then promoted in accordance with his 
ability and his reasoning power and training of mind, to be subject to laws, 
rules and decisions of the parent body. In a few years he may be elected 
as the representative of the union; but in all this time he is earning a decent 
salary. Then he can go on up the ladder. And if he shows a reasonable, 
normal amount of energy and faithfulness, based on his educational train- 
ing, the employer is looking for such a man and he gradually impresses his 
employer until he is chosen first as a sub-foreman, then foreman, then per- 
haps manager. In further addition to this, the government, with its laws 
now regulating labor, and especially the trucking business, and with the 
many legal, technical aspects surrounding those laws in their enactment, 
require men of intelligence, brains and common sense, and the government 
is forced to hire impractical individuals because they cannot get the men 
with experience and the necessary education and training. For instance, we 
have in connection with a certain department of the government a number 
of young lawyers down in Washington, trying to discuss the over-the-road 
trucking with us, the Wage and Hour Law, the Railway Wage Law, and all 
these other questions, and they have no practical experience or understand- 
ing of the human side of the question. I am endeavoring to point out the 
future field in the Labor Movement for men who are trained mentally and 
physically, and experience is one of the attributes in the many technical 
problems today confronting government and labor. I do not like to become 
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personal in this discussion, but I must be in order to prove my argument. 
The higher education which I yearned for and desired was impossible for 
me to obtain because of poverty and the need to work at a very early age, 
but I have sent my large family all through college and I have also taught 
them the decency and honor of hard work, and I am not sorry because I did 
something for them that they cannot peddle or pawn, and if I was born 
over again I would repeat that same procedure. The greatest gift’ you can 
give your children is an education. Young men need the higher education 
more than women at present. As time goes on education will be more 
necessary, but it must not be wasted or forced. The individual must be 
properly appraised. But everything being equal, the young man going out 
to work today, even though he has to wait, if he has a good education he 
has the advantage and that advantage will be greater as the years roll on. 
We are moving slowly but surely into a more technical life. A few thousand 
dollars is nice to leave to your children, but this sometimes is a drawback 
and very often it is their ruin; sometimes it is squandered; but an education 
cannot be squandered, and when your time comes to cross over the line you 
can rest assured you will be contented that you have done your duty in 
giving that education to your children, even at a sacrifice. Yes, I know that 
it can’t be done even when desired, in many instances. 


OFF 


Tue general strike in France was another one of those grand mistakes 
which will be charged to the Labor Movement. No general strike was ever 
any good anywhere, and above all, it, was no good in France because, as I 
have repeatedly said, the French Labor Movement is not a labor movement; 
it is an organization composed of many political beliefs and alliances. 
During days of prosperity the labor movement in France, with the excep- 
tion of one or two organizations, pay very little dues. The rank and file of 
the members are either Socialists, Communists, or some other kind of radi- 
cals that believe that the world can only be saved, and especially France, 
by political alliances, and they mean political affiliations that will not cost 
them anything in dues. I have repeatedly stated from time to time in the 
columns of our Journal that there were only two real, hard-fighting labor 
movements in the world that were based first on the principle of economic 
strength through organization, and then using that economic strength politi- 
cally wherever necessary and advisable. Those two organizations are the 
American Labor Movement and the British Trade Union Movement. Yes, 
it is true there are about half a million organized workers in the Scandi- 
navian countries and they get some recognition of their unions, but regard- 
less of what others say, they have never gone very far either in strikes or in 
establishing reasonable conditions for the workers such as in our country 
and in England. I do not know why the Prime Minister of France went to 
all of that noise and trouble in trying to shut off the general strike. It will 
make political enemies for him and it creates a certain amount of doubt as 
to whether or not the strike would have been successful if the government 
and the army had not interfered. As a matter of fact, the French workers 
only decided to strike in protest for twenty-four hours, and then, in my 
judgment from what I know of the French organizations, I do not think it 
would be quite unanimous. But even if it was, the easiest way out of it was 
to let them quit work and take a holiday for twenty-four hours and it would 
all be over. The French labor organizations build up very little of a defense 
fund and very seldom strike for any length of time, and usually the cause of 
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the strike is a protest in some way against something the government has 
done or failed to do. The general strike in France, if let alone, would not 
have amounted to anything because the leaders of the labor movement there 
have no control over the masses and there is, as stated above, no real defense 
fund and no real organization such as we understand in this country or in 
England. As it is now at this writing, there is discontent and spotty labor 
trouble here and there throughout France. The wages paid to the French 
workers are far below the wages paid to British workers and below what 
the German workers received prior to Hitler becoming the Dictator. 

But going back to where we started, in all the history of Labor it has 
been proven that the general strike has been a total failure and a crime 
against the masses of the workers, as well as against honest, fair employers. 
The general strike is a mild form of revolution and if it continued any 
length of time—which it never does—it would compel the government to 
interfere, both state and national, and surely working men enjoying freedom 
have sense enough te believe that we cannot defeat the government by 
physical forcee—the government that we have set up and created. If the 
government is wrong—as they have been very often—the franchise, the 
power of the ballot, and the education of the workers is all we need to 
change the government. This has been thoroughly demonstrated in recent 
years in the United States. I happened to be in England in 1926 during 
the general strike, and while as an outsider it was none of my business what 
the English did or failed to do to bring about that general strike, anyone 
that knew anything of labor would have realized in his own mind that that 
was the greatest injury that was ever done to the British trade unions. As 
a matter of fact, one or two radical leaders in the coal miners’ organization, 
because they were unable to reach an agreement with the coal operators, 
with their agitation and loud talk and lack of experience were successful in 
browbeating the other leaders in the British Trades Union Congress to 
support them and to call the general strike. And believe me when I say to 
you that the government of England, although able to crush that strike 
because it was founded on sand—I repeat, the government does not want 
any more general strikes. But for the Labor Movement of England it 
brought nothing but distress and adverse criticism and gave Labor’s ene- 
mies a chance to gloat over its failure. Here and there a general strike 
has been called and did obtain in our country in certain localities, such as 
Boston and San Francisco. In all instances those strikes were brought about 
by irresponsible, loud-prating leaders or spineless representatives of the 
workers who went along with the tide. In every instance that I know of, 
they blew up and amounted to nothing and proved nothing insofar as the 
strength of Labor was concerned with the exception that Labor ran the 
risk of losing all it had fought for and obtained over a period of half a 
century. This includes the San Francisco general strike which was supposed 
by many to be a victory for Labor but which in my analysis was not a 
victory. But in that instance the strike would not have amounted to any- 
thing if it had not been for the teamsters participating, and they only par- 
ticipated in the strike when they were satisfied that the ship owners had 
broken their agreement as to the conditions upon which the questions at 
issue would be arbitrated. 

The whole question of a general strike boils down to this: Why should 
we jeopardize or penalize or crucify the honest employers that in no way 
are responsible for the actions of other unfair employers? Why should we 
pull out thousands of men on strike who are working under signed union 
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shop agreements and contracts for fair employers? Wouldn’t it be much 
better to let those men work and contribute part of their earnings towards 
the support of those that were forced on strike or compelled to strike against 
unfair employers? Striking your friends down to get at your enemies is 
indeed one of the most unreasonable acts that could be committed.- That’s 
the reason that general: strikes have been a failure and a crime, and those 
that advocate them are usually insane, inexperienced, or trying to make a 
record for themselves by pleading to the prejudices of the mob. We would 
not worry so much about the so-called Socialistic and Communistic strike 
in France were it not for the fact that the capitalists of the world and in 
our own country gloat over the setback given to Labor. But it would be 
foolish to say that the danger signal was not demonstrated by the discon- 
tent arising from the general strike, and if the government, after it had 
declared action against the strike, was compelled to shoot down the workers 
of France, it might lead to another French Revolution. I hold that the 
general strike was uncalled for in France, and I also hold that the stopping 
of the strike and the methods used by the government were uncalled for, 
and both actions were extremely dangerous. But I also hold and state with- 
out fear of contradiction, that no such condition could obtain in our country 
under the form of economic labor organization that we have established. 


TTF 


In THE State of Oregon in the last election some dangerous laws against 
Labor were adopted or approved by the electorate of that State. It is be- 
lieved, of course, that the laws against Labor will not be upheld by the 
United States Supreme Court. It may take two years to get a final decision. 
In the meantime Labor will be asked or perhaps compelled to subscribe to 
the laws. The enemies of Labor in the State of Oregon, backed up by the 
unfriendly Press, are responsible for the adoption of those anti-Labor laws 
which almost hamestring Labor in many ways. Of course it is as foolish 
as it is impossible for any legislation to stop the workers and their organi- 
zations from organizing and functioning, and it should be understood long 
before now by the enemies of Labor that every law that has been made 
against Labor can be repealed and perhaps more radical legislation enacted 
against the employers and in favor of Labor, as a result of this persecution. 
In the States of Washington and California similar anti-Labor laws were 
placed before the voters and they rejected them. For many years California 
was controlled by the corporations headed by the railroads and the ballot- 
ing was only a joke, and the Legislature of California was absolutely the 
servant of private industry and capital. There was no more rotten political 
condition existing anywhere in any state than that which obtained in Cali- 
fornia in the eighties and early nineties. The last election in California 
proved conclusively that the corporations and all the enemies of Labor 
combined had very little influence on the workers, because the workers 
instead of electing the so-called “America First” candidates of the con- 
servative party, turned around and by an overwhelming majority elected 
as United States Senator and Governor of the state two men that were 
classed by the anti-Labor press and by the manufacturers and secret detec- 
tive organizations as dangerous radicals. In other words, because of the 
brutality and anti-Labor methods pursued by the enemies of Labor in 
Southern California and other places, they drove the workers to the other 
extreme and they elected men to the important positions named above who 
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a few years ago would not have had a look-in for those offices in this so-called 
conservative state. 

Just as surely as we are writing this article, Oregon will pay the price 
for its attempt to strangle Labor by unjust legislation and for the action of 
its law enforcement agencies controlled by crooked politicians in persecut- 
ing Labor in recent years. Labor will have its days in court and it will pay 
back its enemies, as has been demonstrated in nearly every country in the 
world where it has been crushed and crucified by its oppressors. In the 
meantime, all of the workers of every organization in the State of Oregon 
should join hands, forget their differences if possible for the time being, and 
endeavor to have the anti-Labor acts adopted in the last election declared 
unconstitutional by the courts of our country. 


TTF 


I HAVE repeatedly requested the secretary-treasurers of our local unions to 
send in to this office notice of any change in the address of members, the 
death of members, and of members who are in bad standing in the local— 
say, for instance, if a member is three months in arrears for dues, we should 
be notified about it so that we could take his name off the mailing list for 
the monthly Journal; also should a member die or leave the local we should 
be notified. 

Each copy of the Journal costs for printing, publishing, mailing, and 
other services, about five cents per copy. Our resources are so very small 
that the secretary-treasurer, in failing to comply with the International 
Constitution in this respect, thus refusing to help us and the postal authori- 
ties, is causing us an enormous expense and doing us an absolute injustice. 
Some drastic action will have to be taken, or perhaps, where we have abso- 
lute proof that members have died or have left the organization and we 
were not notified by the local secretary-treasurer, or business agent, we 
shall have to consider placing a fine on said secretaries or locals. We do not 
want the fine but we must penalize negligent secretaries who willfully refuse 
to comply with the constitution. Our laws require that we send a copy of 
the monthly Journal to all members whose addresses are sent in here to this 
office. It is useless for individual members to write this office asking that we 
send them the Journal each month, or asking that we make a change in their 
address, or anything along that line, as we have no way of knowing whether 
or not a member is in good standing in the local and entitled to the Journal, 
so such members should immediately contact the secretary-treasurer of their 
local and make this request of him so that he may notify us. 

In addition to the statement made above, as to the cost of each copy of 
the Journal, on each copy of the Journal that the Post Office Department is 
unable to deliver because the addressee died, or moved, etc., the postal 
authorities send us a postcard notice and charge us two cents for each 
notice, so we have to pay this additional two cents for the notice sent from 
the post office thus the cost of the Journal is seven cents a copy, and it is 
not delivered. 

When you realize there are five thousand returned or undelivered copies 
each month, due to negligence on the part of local officers, you can realize 
what we are up against. We are now mailing out 275,000 copies each month 
to the home addresses of our members, as it is considered to be of great 
benefit to the families of our membership to read something each month 
about what is going on in our organization and throughout the nation. 
Because of this excessive cost, due to negligence on the part of some of 
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our locals, we request and implore our local officers to keep down this 
unnecessary expense. Locals should place a fine on each member who 
refuses to notify the secretary-treasurer as to the change in his address 
and the International, in turn, where we find a continual violation of the 
law dealing with this subject will eventually be compelled to penalize local 
unions for the negligence of the secretary-treasurer in not complying with 
the law by sending in the names and changes in addresses and the elimina- 
tion of individuals who are not any longer entitled to the Journal. In the 
interest of our union and the conservation of our funds and in order to help 
us, as we are trying to help you, we again ask you to put forth every means 
within your power to keep our mailing list properly corrected. 


TTF 


To ALL our members and their families, a Happy and Prosperous New Year! 
Happiness and prosperity do not depend exactly on money or on the saving 
of money. While we believe that everyone should try to save a little some- 
thing out of their wages to meet the days of adversity such as unemploy- 
ment and sickness, we are thoroughly convinced there are other blessings 
creating happiness much more important than money or a good time. Good 
health is perhaps the greatest blessing that one can have. Oh yes, I fully 
understand that many will think I have never endured privation, unemploy- 
ment, or the need of a dollar. Well, to those that believe thus I want to say 
that they are entirely mistaken. I endured those hardships in my early 
days driving a truck, and while I was business agent in Boston, and in the 
first years that I held the office I now hold. I knew what it was to be “short” 
more than once. I knew what it was to have children going to school who 
needed shoes that they couldn’t get. I knew what it was when I was driving 
a truck to be out of a job and to be tramping from place to place looking 
for any kind of work. I knew what it was to have to endure the slurs of 
foremen and bosses when we had no organization. I knew what it was to 
be discharged because of holding membership in the union, and to be black- 
listed. Those of you that belong to the union now have no idea of the 
persecution that men went through in the early days in order to build up 
this union. At that time all the laws favored the bosses and they could 
discharge you immediately if you even opened your mouth in favor of a 
union. But in all those years I felt I was exceptionally happy and blessed 
with riches because both myself and my family enjoyed good health. During 
the past year I was in the hospital for about a week for treatment and a 
slight operation. There watching others suffering made me realize that 
most of us do not appreciate the blessings that we enjoy. One of the greatest 
blessings in life is to have intelligence enough to take care of one’s health, 
and the gift of practicing how to live within our means and to save some- 
thing. During the past year I have seen many of the friends I have known 
for years in the Labor Movement pass to the Great Beyond, and as life is 
rushing by every day, I suppose they will soon be forgotten. We that are 
left and enjoy health and are given work to do and a mission to perform 
should realize that there is no more reason why some of those people were 
called away than there would be for one of us to be called. When you 
realize, as you should, that there were 38,000 people killed in automobile 
accidents within the last year and that undoubtedly each and every one of 
you has had some narrow escape in crossing the street or due to the care- 
lessness of some other driver or to your own forgetfulness—why not ask 
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yourself why it is or how it is that you have not been knocked over as one 
of the 38,000. 

I am trying to show you if I can in my humble way, the thoughts that 
run through my mind and to make you, with myself, realize the blessings 
that we enjoy that we do not fully appreciate, because most of us are 
ingrates. If there were wrong acts or mistakes made by you during the past 
year, or if there is something that you should not have done, make a 
promise to yourself that you will profit from the experience and will not 
be guilty in 1939 of making the same mistakes or of committing the same 
crimes against your health or against your family, such as spending your 
money foolishly in gambling of any description or drinking to excess. No 
working man can afford to gamble; I know. Every human being but One 
has made mistakes. It is part of the price we pay for our existence, but 
only those that continue to repeat their mistakes are deserving of our con- 
demnation. I have had fellows say to me, “Oh well, it is all right for you 
to talk; you have never gone through what I have; if you endured what I 
have in my home you would have a different story to tell.” In answer to 
that I desire to say that every one of us is made big enough, with shoulders 
broad enough to carry the load that is placed on those shoulders, and only 
the cowards, those that are weak, those that we called during the war 
“slackers,” hide behind the excuse that they have more troubles than the 
other fellow. Some do their job and carry the load without. grumbling, others 
whine and complain at the least setback, and then try to console themselves 
with false, temporary enjoyment such as drowning themselves in whiskey, 
or drugs, or debauchery. 

For the International Union it has been a very successful year. We 
have increased. our membership and increased our defense or strike fund 
substantially. We have, perhaps, the largest dues-paying membership in 
the American Labor Movement at the present time, almost 400,000. We 
have money enough to carry on a defense where we are unjustly being 
attacked by our employers. We have trained our men and our employers to 
the point where either side should not willfully abuse the other. We have 
endeavored somewhat successfully during the year to prove the economic 
strength of our organization. We have advised our unions and the officers 
who sometimes control the locals, that unless they comply with our laws 
they do not belong in our fraternity, as the laws of this organization are 
mide to be observed. We are going onward and onward, and while we 
grieve at the division within the ranks of Labor as a whole, we are at the 
same time convinced that Labor must and will get together, because the 
membership, the multitudes who are dependent on their organization for 
the conditions they enjoy in their employment, cannot permit this division 
to continue much longer without any attempt at a settlement. The member- 
ship should demand action of the leaders. 

We desire to thank our membership and our officers for the splendid 
support and co-operation they have given us during the past year, and for 
their observance of their obligation and obedience to our laws, rules and 
decisions. We earnestly ask them during the coming year to give us that 
same co-operation and assistance, because unless we work together as one 
solid body, observing the rules governing our union, we will be weakened 
and perhaps destroyed. But with all of us working together, striving to 
help one another, careful of our every act and procedure, my judgment is 
that we will continue to go onward and onward in this great union of ours 

to greater success. 
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As stated in the beginning, I wish for our membership and their fami- 
lies a Happy, Prosperous, Healthy and Successful New Year. 


One of the arguments that we have put up to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in endeavoring to convince the Commission of the necessity of 
shortening the hours for over-the-road truck drivers, is that long hours 
cause fatigue, fatigue causes danger to the driver and to the public and 
results in serious accidents. As a result of this argument the Federal Gov- 
ernment has appropriated some money to the Public Health Service for the 
purpose of making an investigation among the men engaged in over-the-road 
trucking as to whether or not our statements can be substantiated by facts. 
Therefore the Public Health Service may send investigators to different 
places and these investigators may contact over-the-road drivers and ask 
them certain questions as to whether or not after they work eight, ten or 
eleven hours on a truck they are just as capable as when they started work 
in the morning. In other words, they want to find out if a man is just as 
safe at the tenth hour of his day’s work driving as he is if he was working 
seven, seven and a half, or eight hours a day. 

I advise our members to treat these investigators courteously and give 
them all the information they desire. Whatever they find out will be kept 
in the secret files of the Government and will not be made public. They are 
trying to find out the danger of long hours driving trucks on the health of the 
individual, as well as the safety or the danger emanating from short or long 
hours when the body and brain become tired and fatigued. Now some of 
our members may be a little bit timid about telling the actual facts to these 
investigators, but I want to relieve them of any fear and I want to say to 
them that they are helping this International Union and helping our craft by 
explaining the actual conditions and nature of their work and what effect it 
has on their health and their bodies. Similar investigations as to the health 
of tunnel and mine workers have been carried on and the information ob- 
tained has been very helpful to the men working in that employment. Be 
courteous and candid with these investigators or representatives of the 
Public Health Service, and be assured that they are your friends and what- 
ever you say to them will be held in strict confidence. 


TTT 


To ALL local union officers who have been elected recently I desire to offer . 


my heartiest co-operation in accordance with our constitution, during their 
term of office. I advise them now that unless they respect the laws and rules 
of the organization they will be complete failures in a short time. If they 
decide to play with the mob and go along with the galleries, that same mob 
and those same galleries will destroy them at their first failure. Courage, 
common sense, powers of reasoning, and fully understanding the responsi- 
bilities of a trade union agreement and of the conditions surrounding the 
employer, and the backbone to disagree with men who are wrong, will con- 
tinue in office those who follow this procedure. In my thirty-five years as a 
salaried officer I have seen hundreds of those fire-eaters come and go, and 
with few exceptions only those who had courage and common sense, based 
on honesty and faithfulness to their work, remained in the service of the 
Labor Movement, not only in our organization but in other organizations. 
Let it be always fully understood that in order to have real, true friends 
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you must expect to make enemies. In these days of agitation and unrest 
we not only have the harebrained men to deal with in our membership, but 
we have secret enemies advocating doctrines, foreign to our life and govern- 
ment. In addition to this we have an army of strong-armed racketeers who 
want to get control of the unions and who bore from within with threats. 
But I am happy to say that our union is as free from these classes as any 
union in America, and it is up to you to keep it clean and to see that no one 
draws tribute from your union unless they are hired or elected to represent 
your union; and be sure they have been working at your craft. Our constitu- 
tion clearly states that to be a candidate for an office in any of our local 
unions the individual must be in continuous good standing for a period of 
one year. This would not apply to newly organized unions, but what would 
apply to newly organized unions is that all candidates for office when the 
organization is chartered must be employed at our craft, either driving or 
helping. In other words, we want none of the white-collared boys that never 
worked with their hands, having anything to do with our unions, 


At Sixty-two 


Just sixty-two? Then trim thy light, 
And get thy jewels all reset; 
’Tis past meridian, but still bright, 
And lacks some hours of sunset yet. 
At sixty-two 
Be strong and true, 
Scour off thy rust and shine anew. 


’Tis yet high day, thy staff resume, 
And fight fresh battles for the truth; 
For what is age but youth’s full bloom, 
A riper, more transcendent youth. 
A wedge of gold 
Is never old; 
Streams broader grow as downward rolled. 


At sixty-two life is begun, 
At seventy-three begin once more; 
Fly swiftly as you near the sun 
And brighter shine at eighty-one. 
At ninety-five 
Should you arrive, 
Still wait on God, and work and thrive. 


Keep thy locks wet with morning dew, 
And freely let thy graces flow; 
For life well spent is ever new, 
And years anointed younger grow. 
So work away, 
Be young for aye, 
From sunset, breaking unto day. 
(Unknown) 
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| SELDOM advocate or advertise any moving picture or any other indus- 
try. The columns of our Journal are not used for advertising or promoting. 
I recommend, however, that any of our people who possibly can should see 
the picture called “Racket Busting.” It is a story and the picture is written 
around the trucking industry ina large city. You will clearly see visioned in 
that picture how gangsters and racketeers attempted to control the food 
industry in a certain large city, and you will also see how the men of courage 
and backbone were victorious in the end and freed themselves from the 
slavery which threatened them. The picture is an incentive, also, and a very 
strong incentive, for you to watch the affairs of your local and to attend its 


meetings. 


TTF 


Clothing Given Poor for Christ- 
mas by WPA 


Thousands and thousands of home 
relief recipients and other needy per- 
sons will receive warm clothing for 
Christmas presents this year because 
of the welfare activities of the Works 
Progress Administration. Over 200,- 
000 unemployed women in 5,000 WPA 
workshops have been engaged for 
months in making the clothing for 
poor families. Special efforts are mo- 
bilized to distribute as much of it 
as possible at Christmastide. — News 
Letter. 





Wheeler Urges Limit on Radio 
Advertising 


Washington, D. C.—A warning that 
the Congress of the United States 
will very likely limit the amount of 
advertising on radio programs unless 
the broadcasting systems reduce it 
voluntarily was given by Senator Bur- 
ton K. Wheeler of Montana in an ad- 
dress at the annual banquet of the 
Federal Communications Bar Associa- 
tion here. 

He said he realized that radio sta- 
tions must secure an income from ad- 
vertising, but he also expressed the 
conviction that much too large a por- 
tion of broadcasting time is used in 
promoting the sale of goods and serv- 
ices. He declared that when approxi- 
mately half of a fifteen-minute pro- 


gram is consumed by commercial ad- 
vertising the effectiveness is greatly 
lessened and the listeners realize the 
program is not attractive. 





Spokane Lumber Workers Win 
Wage Increase Pact 


Spokane, Wash.—Spokane Lumber 
and Sawmill Workers’ Local Union 
No. 2552 are elated over the blanket 
increase of 214 cents per hour which 
was secured in an agreement affect- 
ing about three-fourths of the entire 
industry here. 

Following a strike of thirty-six em- 
ployees of the Exchange Lumber and 
Manufacturing Company, that firm 
agreed to refrain from dealing with 
the men individually and recognize 
the Lumber and Sawmill Workers’ 
Union as the sole bargaining agency 
for its employees. The company also 
agreed to bargain on an industry- 
wide basis. 

Later a Spokane employers’ asso- 
ciation was established by retail shop 
owners as the basis for the industry- 
wide negotiations. The blanket in- 
crease of 214 cents per hour was se- 
cured as the result of the agreement 
negotiated by Local 2552 with the op- 
erators’ association. 

The CIO lumber and sawmill work- 
ers’ union here has practically disap- 
peared. 
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NONYMOUS or unsigned letters sent to the National Headqtiarters are — 
never read by the General President. When the mail arrives in largé 
quantities in the offices of the General President, it is sorted out, opened, 
and only those important letters and telegrams that need the personal atten- 
tion of the President are referred to his desk. Other letters are referred to 
his assistants. The Secretaries to the President who open the mail are 
instructed not to place unsigned letters on anyone’s desk, and to destroy 
them immediately. 


TTT 


ETTERS coming from individuals to the General President or his assist- 
ants cannot possibly be answered, because first, under our laws a letter, to 
be recognized, must have the official seal of the local union; and next, the 
General President does not know who the writer is, and it would be very 
foolish and perhaps dangerous to answer a letter from an unknown writer. 
The member may believe that the fact that he states he is a member should 
be sufficient, but when you realize that we have 350,000 members on our 
books, it would be impossible for us to know each member and to be confi- 
dent that the member was in good standing in his local, even if we were 
permitted to answer individual letters. Should we proceed to answer indi- 
vidual letters we would need at least twenty secretaries. But, as stated 
above, under the system and rules of our-organization, only the Secretary- 
Treasurer of a local union can vouch as to whether or not a member is in 
good standing. And again, all communications should bear the official seal 
of the loca] union. 
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HAVE repeatedly asked our local unions when preparing wage scales not 

to ask for the impossible. Get away from the old theory that the more 
you ask the more confident you are of getting something. Bear this in mind, 
that industry can only absorb so much expense and that industry must have 
some reasonable return on its investment or else go out of business. Of 
course I fully realize that unless you demand a decent wage and a reasonable 
number of hours you will never get anything voluntarily from the employers, 
but there are two extremes and some of our newly admitted members believe 
that just as soon as they join the organization they should be able to tip the 
world over immediately. Use common sense and reason in your pleadings for 
betterment of conditions. And believe me when I say to you that the rank 
and file will listen to the sound advice of their local representatives even 
though a few hot-heads may disagree. Remember you will never have com- 
plete harmony in any local union. There will always be those who are dis- 
satisfied. I know, because I, too, was business agent of a Truck Drivers’ 
Union for many years, and human nature is just the same now as then. 
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Patios. Cuff Button and.Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiéce 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms ___ 1.50 apiece 


TF 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA \ 
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